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What Europe Thinks of Unity: 


2. Britain 


Britain, a nation which takes its club-joining 
seriously, has finally decided to take up active 
membership in European union. The decision 
came late, after the French had defeated the 
European Defense Community, but not too 
late for European unity. In a display of skill- 
ful diplomacy British Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden saved the European club by com- 
mitting four British divisions, with tactical 
aif support, to international command on the 
Continent, thus providing the counterweight 
to the inclusion of German troops in the Euro- 
pean army which France has persistently 
sought. 

“You have won,” Foreign Minister Paul 
Henri Spaak of Belgium is reported to have 
told French Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
when the Eden offer was made at the nine- 
power London conference. One by one other 
obstacles tumbled, and the road was cleared 
to the London agreement, signed October 3, 
and to another flurry of treaty-making in 
Paris, which followed a settlement for the 
Saar on October 23, “The greatest diplomatic 
achievement of our time,” President Eisen- 
hower has called this series of events. 

The British are gratified that they are now 
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credited with an act of European statesman- 
ship instead of being held responsible for 
France’s decision to junk EDC, They are 
happy because Washington is happy, for on 
many past occasions they have been made 
aware, sometimes painfully, of the importance 
that both the American Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive attach to European unity and German 
rearmament. At the same time, the British 
recognize that the new European arrange- 
ments have advantages and disadvantages 
which can be accurately determined only as 
the future unfolds. 

On the asset side of the ledger the British 
recognize that their pledge to maintain troops 
on the Continent is merely acceptance of geo- 
graphic logic. The only people who during 
World War II suffered from systematic large- 
scale guided-missile attack, they realize that 
the advent of atomic warheads reduces the 
protection they receive from the English 
Channel to practically zero. If a foe could 
capture the Low Countries and the Channel 
ports today, he would have all Britain within 
range of swift and terrible destruction. That 
is why British troops are now stationed as 
deep in Europe as diplomacy allows and why 
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they are likely to remain there, 
pledge or no pledge, as long as the 
danger of war continues. 

In this respect the decision to par- 
ticipate in European affairs is not, in 
fact, a departure from traditional 
British policy. It may not be “splen- 
did isolation,” but it is in keeping 
with Britain's historic desire to pre- 
vent domination of the European 
continent by a single hostile power— 
the same goal that the 18th- and 
19th-century balance-of-power policy 
was intended to achieve. 


British Reservations 


In addition the British welcome 
their new association with their 
neighbors because they themselves 
have not been impervious to the “Eu- 
ropean idea,” even though the Eng- 
lish version of that idea has often dif- 
fered from Continental and Ameri- 
can versions. Sir Winston Churchill, 
when he was in the Opposition, gave 
the unity movement powerful ora- 
torical impetus immediately after 
World War II. The late Ernest 
Bevin, foreign secretary in the Labor 
government, liked to point out that 
he had grasped the Marshall plan 
offer “with both hands,” thereby lay- 
ing the basis for the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation. 
Bevin was also a leading architect of 
the Brussels treaty of 1948, the in- 
strument now being expanded to 
form the new Western European 
Union. Thus, there has been strong 
official and bipartisan support in Lon- 
don for the most important steps in 
assembling the European structure. 


All this does not mean, however. 
that the British have never dragged 


their feet on European cooperation 
nor that they have suddenly lost sight 
of what to them are important dis- 
advantages of closer Continental ties. 
In respect to both national feeling 
and national interest the British are 
not equipped or prepared to accept a 
European patriotism in the same 
way that it has been accepted by 
many French, Germans and others. 
Perhaps this is because the British 
people did not undergo the same Eu- 
ropean experience suffered by the na- 
tions of the Continent in World War 
II. The British, unlike the Conti- 
nentals, were not defeated, occupied 
and uprooted. More important, they 
did not experience those crises of na- 
tional confidence that made their 
cross-Channei allies—and enemies— 
seek a more meaningful allegiance 
than their former nationalisms. 


The British, moreover, face the 
question whether a tighter associa- 
tion with Europe will loosen bonds 
with the Commonwealth and possi- 
bly, at some future time, with the 
United States. The Commonwealth 
relationship, vague and indefinite as 
it often seems, is highly prized for 
simple reason: Without this associa- 
tion Britain is an extremely vulner- 
able and overpopulated island; as a 
leader of the Commonwealth it is a 
world power. And as a world power 
it holds to an unwritten alliance as 
a valued and sometimes privileged 
partner of the United States. 

In Britain, as in other countries, 
all these considerations are affected 
by party politics. On the whole the 
results of the London and Paris con- 
ferences received support from both 
parties except for two notable cen- 


ters of dissent. One was the imperial 
wing of the Conservative party, rep- 
resented by Lord Beaverbrook and 
his mass-circulation press, which 
called for more emphasis on the 
Commonwealth, less dependence on 
the United States, and independence 
of the Continent. The other was the 
left wing of the Labor party, where 
Aneurin Bevan campaigned against 
German rearmament and once again 
assailed American leadership. 


However, at the Labor party’s an- 
nual meeting at Scarborough in Sep- 
tember Bevan failed to form a strong 
coalition made up of his personal 
followers and of the pacifists and 
anti-Germans in Labor’s ranks, and 
some observers believe he is now on 
the wane. 


Whether Bevan and Beaverbrook 
will ultimately confound the Eden- 
Churchill policy—and official La- 
bor’s support for it—will depend on 
the contribution this policy will make 
to the peace and stability of Europe. 
Sir Anthony’s most popular theme in 
explaining his actions to the House 
of Commons was the hope that once 
Western unity is achieved “we shall 
be the better able to move onward 
toward even wider projects, includ- 
ing .. . a relaxation of tension be- 
tween East and West.” The British 
know that even more important than 
maintaining troops on their eastern 
flank is the task of heading off by 
diplomacy each and every possibility 
of attack from any quarter. 

(Mr. Wade, now engaged in public rela- 
tions work, is a former associate editor of 
Foreign Policy Association publications, 
writing frequently on British foreign afd 
colonial policy. He served as a newspaper 


correspondent in London during and after 
World War II.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Has H-Bomb Outlawed War? 








We may be entering a startling new 
era in human history. President Ei- 
senhower apparently knows it. A 
few of his subordinates recognize it. 
There are signs the men in the 
Kremlin are aware of it. Probably 
most atomic scientists know it. But 
the public is not aware of it. We 
may actually be in an era when the 
H-bomb has outlawed world wars. 
What the diplomats could not do, 
the scientists have done. What po- 
litical science could not accomplish, 
natural science has forced on us. 


It was a little over a year ago that 
the U.S.S.R. set off its first H-bomb. 
That event, and the uncontrollable 
fury of our own H-bomb experi- 
ments, convinced President Eisen- 
hower sometime last spring that war 
—global war, that is—was unthink- 
able and intolerable. As he told State 
Department employees on October 
19, there is “no longer any alterna- 
tive to peace.” No one can win an 
H-bomb war. This means that there 
is no choice but for the U.S.S.R. and 
the West to learn to live together. 
The alternative is to die together. 

This conviction hit President Ei- 
senhower like a ton of bricks. The 
first thing the President had to do 
was get his subordinates indoctri- 
nated. Their indoctrination proved 
fairly easy. Many had suspected for 
some time that the H-bomb had al- 
tered the world situation. The result 
was that Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles stopped shaking the 
big stick and started extending the 
friendly hand. The word “partner- 
ship” replaced “leadership” in the 
Secretary’s vocabulary. Those who 
talked of “a preventive war” were 
given short shrift. The President an- 
nounced that the ohrase “preventive 
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war” was just a cover-up for “atomic 
war’—and he was not having any- 
thing to do with it. He would not 
even listen to those who wanted to 


talk about it. 


President Makes New Policy 


One interesting thing about this 
development is that usually policy 
moves up through the Secretary of 
State to the President. This time it 
moved down from the top. To the 
President this new and revolutionary 
concept about the H-bomb was so 
tremendous it eclipsed everything 
else. It reduced election politics to 
peanuts. The President is not a poli- 
tician in the first place, and in the 
second place he was too preoccupied 
with this new idc. and its startling 
significance to think politics was im- 
portant. But he finally did come 
through as a campaigner, although 
his heart—or mind—was not in it. 
The problem he faced was so much 
bigger: How do you live in a world 
where your mortal enemy is deter- 
mined to destroy you—but fighting 
it out is outlawed? 


Kremlin and H-Bomb 


One significant aspect of the prob- 
lem is that perhaps the men in the 
Kremlin are as worried about the 
H-bomb’s outlawry of war as the 
President. There are three principal 
explanations of the Russian’s current 
tractability. One is that they are im- 
pressed with the growing strength 
and unity of the West. The second 
is that they may have their own 
internal troubles, which unseen to 
the free world may yet be on the 
point of explosion. The third is that 
the men in the Kremlin may have 
learned from their H-bomb, as Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower appears to have 
learned from ours, that world wars 
are now impossible; or, to put it in re- 


verse, there is no alternative to peace. 


This third assumption, if true, 
would be a startling development, 
and there are signs there may be 
some truth in it. Significantly, the 
Yugoslavs, who should know Soviet 
mentality as well as anyone, claim 
that a real change has occurred in 
Moscow’s policy. President Eisen- 
hower does not think so, and no 
other Western statesman has made 
that suggestion. Yet if one assumes 
that the Politburo, like President 
Eisenhower, has learned the lesson 
of the H-bomb—that the bomb has 
really outlawed global war—it could 
well account for a change in Soviet 
policy. Moscow may have been going 
through as agonizing a reappraisal 
these past months about its future 
course in world affairs as Eisen- 
hower. If it can be assumed that the 
Kremlin reached the same conclu- 
sion as the President, one has an ex- 
planation of its tractability—its ac- 
ceptance of the Trieste settlement, its 
reasonableness in the United Nations, 
its warning to Peiping this autumn 
not to start a war over Formosa. 


This is all, of course, speculation, 
since the Kremlin is as inscrutable 
as ever. But knowing the profound 
effect of the H-bomb on President 
Eisenhower's thinking about peace 
and war, one can reasonably suppose 
it had a not dissimilar effect on Ma- 
lenkov and his associates, After all, 
the whole world is involved in this 
new chapter in human history. And 
the H-bomb is no respecter of per- 


sons, or regimes, or nations. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





For a Middle-Road Nation: 


A Middle-Road Policy 





If there is one word that best sums 
up the results of the 1954 elections 
it is the word “moderate.” By hair- 
raisingly narrow margins the voters, 
with a striking unanimity that cut 
across party lines, sectional differ- 
ences and special interests, showed a 
preference for middle-of-the-road 
candidates and rejected extremists. 


The closely balanced two-party 
system that emerged from the elec- 
tions has made it necessary for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to rely on what 
will be in effect a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Democrats for the 
fulfillment of his program during 
the next two years. Promptly casting 
aside his campaign predictions that 
Democratic gains would spell a con- 
gressional cold war, the President in- 
vited the leaders of both parties for 
November 17 to discuss the nation’s 
foreign policy on a bipartisan basis. 
Will such discussions alter the course 
of the United States in world affairs, 
and if so in what respects? 


Foreign Policy Little Changed 


Contrary to the expectations aroused 
during the 1952 Presidential elec- 
tions, the Republican Administration 
during its first two years in office 
has continued to develop foreign poli- 
cy along the main lines traced by the 
Democrats, who, it should be re- 
membered, had called for and re- 
ceived the cooperation of distin- 
guished Republicans, notably John 
Foster Dulles. As Republican Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dulles has persist- 
ed in seeking ways and means to 
strengthen the defenses of the non- 
Communist world: in Europe by bol- 
stering NATO and supporting the 
London accords which created the 
Western European Union after the 


demise of EDC; in Asia by consoli- 
dating security arrangements with 
South Korea, Japan and the Philip- 
pines and establishing SEATO as a 
loose counterpart of NATO. 


Successes have been balanced* by 
setbacks. The Suez Canal agreement, 
which like the Iranian oil settlement 
was intended to stabilize the Middle 
East, has aroused the anxiety of Israel 
and encouraged Egyptian agitation 
on behalf of French North Africa. 
The military pact with Pakistan has 
alarmed and alienated India. Ameri- 
can aid to Japan has not won friends 
for us in South Korea. 

Initial statements about drastic 
“positive” action against the Com- 
munist nations, popularizing such 
slogans as “liberation,” “rollback,” 
“massive retaliation” and “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal,” have given way in 
recent months to the concept of the 
United States as the “good partner,” 
proclaimed by President Eisenhower 
last August. Republican spokesmen 
have continued to attack the Tru- 
man Administration for “losing” 
China. But the truce which left Ko- 
rea divided has been hailed as a vic- 
tory for peace, and little has been 
said about Washington’s decision not 
to send men to Indochina, as suggest- 
ed by Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon—a decision that sealed the 
“loss” of at least part of Vietnam to 
the Communists in what some ob- 
servers have described as a new Mu- 
nich. The January 1953 decision to 
“unleash” Chiang Kai-shek, who it 
was argued in 1952 had been barred 
by the Democrats from returning to 
the mainland, has apparently been 
quietly shelved. The security ar- 
rangement now in process of nego- 
tiation with the Generalissimo is re- 
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ported to provide that the United 
States will not support an attempt 
by the Formosa government to re- 
gain the mainland by force. 


Thus the Republican Administra- 
tion has not departed fundamentally 
from the over-all foreign policy de- 
veloped by the Democrats with Re- 
publican aid since the end of World 
War II. The principal opposition to 
the President on world affairs comes, 
not from the Democrats, but from 
right-wing Republicans led by Sena- 
tor William H. Knowland of Califor- 
nia. A return to bipartisanship would 
therefore present no insuperable tech- 
nical problems. If, however, biparti- 
sanship is to be more than skin-deep 
two things are needed. The first is 
an end to accusations of “treason” 
and “softness” toward communism 
against the Democrats, which Vice- 
President Nixon recalled during the 
latter part of the 1954 campaign. The 
second is willingness to see the world 
as it is and to take the necessary 
measures even if they require ad- 
justment of American interests. 


‘Don't Shoot the Pianist! 


The moderate temper revealed by 
the voters would seem to call for 
similar moderation by the people’s 
representatives in the discussion and 
making of foreign policy. And no- 
where is moderation more urgently 
needed than in public comment about 
this nation’s of State. 
Here is a chance to call a truce in a 


Secretaries 


cold war of our own. It might be 
well to hang on the door of the State 
Department the sign that used to 
decorate wild West saloons: “Don’t 
shoot the pianist! He is doing the 
best he can.” 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Brazil 


in Travail 








At eight o’clock on the morning of 
August 24, 1954 an era ended in 
Brazil. Getulio Vargas, dictator from 
1940 to 1945, democratically elected 
president since 1951, placed a pistol 
to his head and pulled the trigger. 

When one era ends, another be- 
gins, for a country and a race must 
go on. There is always a man to 
step into the breach. In this case he 
was Vice-President Joao Cafe Filho, 
and it so happened that elections 
were due, and took place, on Octo- 
ber 3. At that time all 327 seats in 
the House of Deputies, two-thirds of 
the Senate seats, 11 out of 20 of the 
State governorships and many minor 
posts were filled. 


The worst had been feared, but 
did not come to pass. “Getulio” had 
left an amazing testament, which 
played straight into the hands of 


Communists, nationalists 


extreme 
and the left-wingers of the Brazilian 
Labor party (PTB). These groups 
made the most of their opportunity, 
but the Brazilian people have learned 
a lot about democracy in recent years 
and did not allow themselves -to be 
stampeded. President Cafe’s adminis- 
tration can carry on, but it must 
carry on under highly precarious 
conditions. 

For Brazil is in deep trouble. 
When one talks or writes or thinks 
about Brazil, ordinary standards have 
to be set aside. Anyone who has ever 
looked at a map must have a vivid 
sense of the immensity of that coun- 
try. Brazil is the fourth largest coun- 
try in the world—considerably larger 
than the United States. Its population 


of 57 million is greater than the rest 
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of South America put together. Its 
soil contains some of the world’s 
most important deposits of minerals 
—the largest known reserve of man- 
ganese and one-fourth of the known 
world reserve of iron ore, just to give 
two examples. 


Yet it is a country of contrasts. 
The soil is rich enough to produce 
any crop, but so much of it is left 
fallow that the whole of Western 
Europe could be put into Brazil’s 
undeveloped lands. Its great cities 
of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
with a population of about 3 million 
each, display some of the most reck- 
lessly extravagant and costly mate- 
rialism of the hemisphere, but the 
skyscrapers are islands in a sea of 
immense misery. In Brazil are found 
all the imbalances of a young coun- 
try going through a rapid process of 
industrialization, and unfortunately 
there has been grave mismanagement 
of the economy, especially under the 
Vargas regime. 


Vargas: Success and Failure 


It is a tribute to the Brazilian peo- 
ple that they have been able to bear 
up under the strains and stresses of 
recent years without any popular ex- 
plosions. The Brazilians are the least 
revolutionary people in Latin Ameri- 
ca, a people of great political ability, 
tolerant, easy-going and long-suffer- 
ing, the only Portuguese nation in 
an otherwise Spanish continent. Bra- 
zil was one of the last countries in 
Latin America to achieve independ 
centuries of 


ence. Three 


narrow, 
plundering colonial exploitation by 


the mother country ended with the 


1954 


by Herbert L. Matthews 
Mr. Matthews, a journalist of wide experience, is editorial 
writer of The New York Times on Latin American affairs. 


peaceful expulsion of a kindly em 
peror in 1889, 

One can say without much exag 
geration that Brazil did not enter the 
modern world until Getulio Vargas 
came up from Rio Grande do Sul 
on the crest of the first real revolu 
tion in the country’s history. This 
it the old 


was in 1930, and with 


order ended. 


Getulio, as everyone called him, 
was a man who had lived too long 
for the good of his reputation. Had 
he remained in retirement after his 
rather sutcessful 15 years of dicta 
torship, he would still be tending his 
estates in Rio Grande do Sul, a re 
spected elder statesman to whom his 
country owed a great deal. Ambition, 
a desire to avenge his ejection from 
power by the Army in 1945, a pa 
thetic and misplaced longing for the 
worship of the laboring classes, to 
whom he was the “Father of the 
Poor”—these and other compulsions 
brought him back in triumph at the 
age of 67 in an honest, democratic 
landslide in the election of October 
1950. He took office on February 1, 
1951 amidst unprecedented public 
rejoicing for the term that was to 
end in his suicide. 

The very formula which made for 
success during his dictatorship 
brought catastrophe to him and his 
nation during his period as a demo 
cratically elected president. In the 
1930’s the most striking characteris 
tic of the new order (Vargas called 
it the Estado Novo) was the rise of 
the working classes, who acquired 
an articulate political sense of power 


and the social and economic rights 





which had been denied to them be- 
fore. It was not quite the same as the 
phenomenon we now label Peron- 
ism because Vargas was not an Army 
ofhcer and there was no incongruous 
mixture of Army and labor. More- 
over, Vargas, unlike General Juan 
D. Perén, was never a Fascist. He 
was a lone wolf, a straightforward 
presidential dictator exercising a per- 
sonal rule. He had vigor, decisiveness 
and popularity, and on the whole he 
did the right things. 


But in the period of 1951-1954 the 
same formulas did not work—and 
Getulio was not the man he had 
been. The vigor and decisiveness 
were gone, and with them soon went 
the popularity. His government was 
still personal, but now it was weak. 
The old Vargas proved to be a pro- 
crastinator and a demagogue. He 
would take no decisions himself and 
let no one else take them for him. 
His one aim was to stay in power, 
and to do so he played one man 
against another, one group against 
another, while conditions went from 
bad to worse. Weakness, indecision, 
confusion, mismanagement and cor- 
ruption led inevitably to even greater 
inflation, labor unrest, export diff- 
culties and foreign exchange short- 
ages. 

With the soaring cost of living and 
scarcity of food, the lower and mid- 
dle classes soon became disillusioned. 
Meanwhile, high finance, big busi- 
ness and some men in high office 
amassed great wealth. Vargas had 
come back in 1951 promising “basic 
reforms” to cut the cost of living and 
raise production, but instead of in- 
troducing deflation and a measure of 
social equity, he merely raised wages, 
thus giving another twist to the in- 
flationary spiral. The pattern was 
invariable. Strikes were stopped by 
granting higher wages which indus- 
trialists passed on to the consumer 
in higher prices, thus nullifying the 


higher wages and soon bringing de- 
mands for still higher wages. 

To make matters worse, commer- 
cial and industrial groups profited by 
increased earnings over agricultural 
and export interests, thus accentuat- 
ing the social and economic imbal- 
ances. Instead of attracting foreign 
investments to build up new indus- 
tries and meet the critical exchange 
shortage, Brazil went in for just 
enough economic nationalism to pre- 
vent any alleviation of the situation. 
The United States lent money freely 
in these years. Brazil ranks second 
only to Venezuela in total United 
States investments, but efforts to use 
foreign capital have all been wrecked 
thus far by one deliberately erected 
Brazilian obstacle, for which Vargas 
must be held to blame—the obstacle 
of Brazil’s policy on petroleum. 


Oil and Coffee 
Brazil in all likelihood has large 


reserves of petroleum. Yet it is im- 
porting petroleum products at the 
rate of $22 million a month. In 1953 
such imports cost more than $250 
million, in dollars, which was almost 
one-third of the total imports. Con- 
sumption is rising steadily, and at 
the present rate the foreign exchange 
requirements will become impossible 
to meet. However, Brazilians tied 
their own hands by shutting out for- 
eign capital. This was pure national- 
ism, abetted by communism. The 
nationalists shouted, O petroleo e 
nosso (“The petroleum is ours”), but 
oil remains in the ground. A govern- 
ment corporation has been formed, 
called Petroleo Brasileiro (Petrobras, 
for short), which has a monopoly 
of the industry; but since oil requires 
immense resources and skills, and ma- 
chinery which can only come from 
abroad, there can be no oil industry 
that amounts to anything. Oil will 
be one of the great tests of the cour- 
age and wisdom of the Cafe regime. 
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Even the coffee industry, on which 
Brazil relies for three-quarters of its 
foreign exchange income, was al- 
lowed to collapse temporarily toward 
the end of the Vargas regime. In the 
hope of squeezing more dollars from 
rich American housewives, President 
Vargas, apparently on the advice of 
his Finance Minister Osvaldo Aran- 
ha, set a minimum basic export price 
equivalent to 87 cents a pound last 
spring. Consumers struck; Colombia, 
Central America and the Caribbean 
moved in at lower but still quite 
profitable prices; and the result for 
the first quarter of this coffee year 
(July-September) has been the low- 
est Brazilian export of coffee in 40 
years — 1,981,292 sacks instead of 
nearly 4 million sacks for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The for- 
eign exchange position is now ex- 
tremely grave, for this has meant a 
loss of $80 million or $90 million, 
which in turn means just that much 
less for imports of wheat, oil, ma- 
chinery and other essentials. 


In the background was the grow- 
ing distress of the workers as the 
cost of living outpaced their increas- 
ing wages. In 1953 Getulio sought to 
placate labor by calling in a young 
Peronist-type of demagogue named 
Joao (“Jango”) Goulart as his min 
ister of labor. Goulart was pro-labor 
and also tolerant of Communists in 
the trade unions. Early this year 82 
Army officers presented a memoran- 
dum to the war minister, General 
Ciro Cardoso, accusing Goulart of 
Peronism. The president’s character- 
istic gesture was to dismiss both 
Cardoso and Goulart in a cabinet 


reshuffle. 


Prices, however, kept rising, and 
the workers were more and more 
discontented. On May Day, Getulio 
threw them his greatest sop—a de- 
cree doubling and in some cases 
trebling minimum wages. It was eco- 
nomic madness, which incidentally 
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sabotaged his own Finance Minister 
Aranha and put an intolerable bur- 
den on the export industries and 
foreign exchange. Before the decree 
could even go into effect on July | 
prices had started skyrocketing to 
meet the increased labor costs, so 
that the wage increases meant little 
or nothing to the workers when they 
got them. 


The Lacerda Case 

This was the picture on the eve- 
ning of August 5, when a fatal inci- 
dent started the chain reaction that 
was to end in Vargas’ suicide. For 
several years the most determined, 
clever and effective press opponent 
of the president was the editor of 
Rio de Janeiro’s Tribuna da Impren- 
sa, Carlos Lacerda. He was young, 
courageous, liberal, anti-Communist 
and, above all, anti-Vargas. On that 
night he returned home accompa- 
nied by an Air Force friend, Major 
Ruben Vaz. As they stood before the 
door of Lacerda’s house, a fusillade 
of shots wounded Lacerda in the foot 
and killed the major. 


The Air Force got busy. Brazil 
has one of the most honorable rec- 
ords in Latin America so far as its 
military are concerned. The Army 
helped Vargas in 1930 and forced 
1945, 
never tried to 


but the officers 
take 


him out in 
power. Once 
again they acted in a correct manner, 
but this time they were determined 


to get justice. 


Everyone involved or under suspi- 
cion in the assassination came from 
the presidential guard or from the 
president’s own family. At first his 
son, Luthero, was suspected, but then 
the evidence pointed to his younger 
brother, Benjamin, who was indicted 
for complicity on October 8. The 
fact that the only answer to Senhor 
should 


been the bullets of assassins shows 


Lacerda’s criticisms have 


to what a sorry state the Vargas re- 
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gime had sunk toward the end. 


On August 22 the Air Force, with 
the backing of some high Army ofh- 
cers, demanded the president's resig- 
nation. It looked for a while as if 
Getulio would weather the crisis; 
but the situation was crumbling all 
around him, and he could see that 
the game was up. He prepared an 
extraordinary testamentary letter, ap- 
parently with the idea that he would 
be killed or forced to commit suicide. 
In the end he was not forced. He 
killed himself on the morning of 
August 24. 

The letter was a remarkable and 
inexplicable document, bitter, venge- 
ful, distorted and demagogic. Noth- 
ing could have played more directly 
into the hands of the Communists 
and nationalists. Nothing could have 
been more unjust to the United 
States, which did not have the re- 
motest connection with the events 
leading up to his death. 

“T have always defended the people 
and principally the humble,” Vargas 
wrote. “They [international groups | 
do not wish the workers to be free. 

. . I cannot give you more than 
my blood. If the birds of prey wish 
the blood of anybody, they wish to 
continue sucking that of the Bra- 
zilian people. I fought against 
the looting of Brazil. I fought against 
the looting of the people. . . .” And 
so forth! 


New President and 
Communists 


The man who stepped into the 
presidency was saddled with one of 
the heaviest Brazilian 
history, but he has borne it with 


burdens in 


dignity and common sense. Joao 
Cafe Filho is a middle-of-the-road, 
liberal and progressive politician and 
in no sense a demagogue. He formed 
a government of technicians, all civil- 
ians except the three defense minis- 
tries. 
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On September 15 he courageously 
went before the country in a radio 
broadcast and frankly described the 
bad situation that he had inherited— 
a budget deficit of $825 million, a 
huge credit and currency inflation, 
a shortage of dollars. It was, in truth, 
“a dreadful crisis,’ as he said. The 
election campaign was in full swing, 
kept 


above it and throughout was digni- 


and President Cafe himself 


hed and correct. 


Brazil has the largest Communist 
party in Latin America. The usual 
figure given is 60,000, but the total 
is more likely nearer to double that. 
In theory it has been outlawed since 
1947, but it 


tacit 


seems to have had a 
permission to exist from Presi 
dent Vargas. 

Cafe kept Communist candidates 
out of the lists, even in disguise, so 
they backed “Jango” Goulart’s Bra- 
zilian Labor party. A Communist 
party manifesto, put out by Luiz 


Carlos Prestes, the party leader, had 


this to say: “The death of Vargas 


showed our nation the brutal meth- 
ods of North American domination 
and exposed the kind of violence 
used by agents of the United States 
State Department in making and 
breaking governments in our coun 
try. The Vargas government has been 
replaced by the American-sponsored 
dictatorship of Cafe Filho.” 

As may be gathered from this out 
burst, President Cafe is disposed to 
continue the tradition of friendship 
between his and ours. A 
difficult The 


nomic situation can only be described 


country 


time lies ahead. eco- 
as awful. Inflation must be stemmed. 
Order must be maintained and the 


check. What 
can the United States do about it? 


Communists held in 

Some things can safely be left to 
the Brazilians. The Army will keep 
order, and President Cafe can be 
trusted to move against the Reds. 


His finance minister, Eugenio Gu- 





din, made a highly favorable im- 
pression when he came to Washing- 
ton for the conferences of the World 
Bank and the Monetary Fund. Pre- 
sumably money or credits will be 
forthcoming again to help tide over 
the worst period of crisis ahead. 


Brazil, by and large, is our best 
friend in the Western Hemisphere. 
For all its social and political fail- 
ings, it is a true democracy. It is rich 
in the good things of the world and 
in its intelligent, peaceful, kindly 
people. Here is a case of meeting 
each other halfway. Our investments 
must be attracted to Brazil, but if 
attracted, they must be reac» to flow 
to that country. In President Joao 
Cafe Filho the country has a leader 
of great qualities and promise. Brazil 
is one of the potential giants of the 
world. Current developments repre- 
sent a dark page in its history, but 
no one can doubt that brighter ones 
are to come. 
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Spotlight 
(Continued from page 44) 


The vilification of Dean Acheson, 
which to a man from Mars might 
have suggested that he was a greater 
enemy of the United States than 
Stalin or Mao Tse-tung, has not been 
matched in the case of Mr. Dulles, 
The belief persists, however, that the 
Secretary of State, irrespective of 
party, must be held responsible for 
the condition of the world, whatever 
it may be at the moment. This belief 
seems to be based on the assumption 
that the United States has it within 
its power to control the world, and 
if anything goes awry the fault can- 
not possibly be with any other nation 
but must be laid at the door of some 
American, preferably the Secretary 
of State. 


If we are to emerge from the state 
of mind which causes us to hold our 
public servants responsible for all the 
woes and conflicts of the universe, 
our second step is to realize that the 
United States cannot act as if it were 
Superman. Tensions between France 
and Germany, or between Germany 
and Russia, or Russia and Japan; con- 
flicts between colonial nations and 
native peoples; difficulties in adjust- 
ing underdeveloped areas to 20th- 
century conditions—these and many 
other problems that face us existed 
long before the United States, emerg- 
ing from neutralism and isolationism, 


began to play a leading role in world 
affairs after 1941. 

These conflicts cannot be ended 
overnight. They cannot be removed 
by blustering tactics on our part, 
which other nations will not tolerate 
any more than Yugoslavia has toler- 
ated Russia’s attempts at domination. 
Nor can we always expect to hit the 
jackpot in world affairs. We are 
bound to have setbacks as well as 
victories. And when sethacks occur, 
we must not shout “Off with their 
heads!” to our public servants as if 
we were Oriental potentates or mod- 
ern dictators. We must give them an 
opportunity to reach decisions to the 
best of their knowledge and ability. 
If these decisions later come to be 
regarded as mistakes officials can be 
reprimanded or dismissed—but not 
subjected to inquisitions and public 
opprobrium. 

What will be the foreign policy of 
a nation which has pronounced itself 
for moderation? The principal issues 
that will require bipartisan decision 
are (1) “coexistence” with the U.S.- 
S.R., (2) policy toward Communist 
China, (3) the future of foreign aid, 
and (4) liberalization of foreign 
trade. Policy changes that might oc- 
cur on these issues as a result of bi- 
partisan consultations will be dis- 
cussed in the December 15 BuLLeTIn. 

Vera MicHeces Dean 


(This is the first of two articles about the 
effect of the elections on foreign policy.) 
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